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A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

IN March, 1917, the epoch-making Russian revolution 
startled a world already becoming callous to war-made 
changes. In the following November, with little or no 
opposition, the Bolsheviks seized the power and attempted to 
put into immediate operation a complete Marxian and Com- 
munistic scheme of control. To understand from a sociological 
point of view the factors producing this situation we must make 
a careful study of conditions and forces in the old Russian em- 
pire. 

Let us first make clear just what factors we are to consider. 
Dr. Giddings has insisted on the significance of the fact that 
the greater the similarity in physical and mental equipment be- 
tween two organisms, the greater the similarity of their reac- 
tions to a given stimulus. The greater the dissimilarity in 
physical and mental equipment, the greater the probability of 
unlike reactions. Indeed, every social situation can be judged 
as the resultant of two variables — the likeness or unlikeness of 
the reacting mechanism and the character of the outside stimuli 
or circumstantial pressure. Each of these two factors inter- 
acting helps to produce or modify the other. Thus totally dis- 
similar stimuli acting on similar organisms will in time make for 
unlikeness. On the other hand, unlike groups closely associ- 
ated always tend to exert unlike pressure on each other. In 
order to understand, then, the cause of a great social mutation 
or revolution, we must understand the degree of likeness be- 
tween the ruling and non-ruling classes. We must then study 
the coercive pressure of the dominant group which stimulated 
or hindered the explosion. Let us consider, first, the factors 
in the Russian situation which made for unlikeness between the 
proletarian masses, whom we shall term the workers or peas- 
ants, and the educated aristocratic class. 

The Biologic Factor. — The population of the Russian empire 

in 1912 consisted of over 180,000,000 people. They were 
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divided roughly into a class of workers and peasants compris- 
ing 93 P er cent of the population, and an upper or ruling group 
of about 7 per cent. A great middle class such as is found in 
England or our own country was absent. Within the popula- 
tion there was a conglomeration of over one hundred races or 
nationalities speaking different languages or dialects. The 
empire comprised groups as far separated from each other as, 
for example, over five million Jews of German extraction, nine 
million Mongolians and several million Tartars. The signifi- 
cant fact to remember is that while there were these opposite 
racial types with their widely diverging racial traits, they oc- 
curred quite exclusively within the proletarian ninety-three per 
cent of the population, the upper seven per cent being for the 
most part of pure Slavic stock. By a rigid exclusion, Jews 
were kept down from any important post either social or politi- 
cal. In Turkestan, where Mohammedans predominated, the 
ruling classes were Russian Slavs, although ninety-three per 
cent of the population could not even speak Russian. The 
ruling classes then were for the most part racially alike, whereas 
the peasants were a scattered mixture of varying racial stocks. 
As a whole, the latter could be expected to react more vari- 
ously to given stimuli than would the upper racially similar 
group. This was true because in the historical evolution of the 
Russian empire the pure Russian Slavic group had been in the 
main dominant and hence tended to retain control in its own 
hands. 

The Geographic Factor. — Until the World War the Russian 
empire consisted of the stupendous area of 8,600,000 square 
miles, or over twice that of all Europe. Siberia alone was 
over forty times as large as the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Within this huge territory there is a wide 
divergence in temperature, from the hot tropical climate of the 
deserts in Turkestan to the cold arctic regions of Archangel. 
Although there are sections which are rich in timber, mineral 
and oils, the absence of railroads and manufacturing has, for 
the most part, prevented their utilization. Russia embraces the 
greatest plain in the world. At no point in its wide sweep does 
it rise to an altitude of over 1 ,400 feet. It is watered by three 
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great river-highways — the Volga, the Dnieper and the West- 
ern Dvina. The proletarian masses, provided by nature with 
this rich and fertile region, have tilled the soil for generations. 
In 1912, eighty-six per cent of the population was rural. The 
masses were compelled to be peasants by the nature of geo- 
graphical forces. There was little opportunity for venturesome 
spirits to break the monotony. In industry conditions were 
hard. In 1900 the average monthly pay of an adult male 
worker was only about twenty roubles or ten dollars. The 
hours of work were long, seldom averaging less than twelve a 
day, and the men were not permitted to organize. Moreover, 
even if they did go to the factory for the winter, they were 
likely to drift back to the fields in summer. As a result there 
was a likemindedness of the proletariat brought about by a 
common occupation, the product of similar geographic stimuli. 
The peasant with a factory experience may have received some 
new ideas, but he was essentially a peasant. 

Furthermore, the great mass of the population live in a cold 
climate. In winter the rivers are frozen solid and the plain is 
covered over with snow. This causes a relaxation of energy ; 
for many months tillage is impossible. It makes also for com- 
munal organization, for home industries. Generations of com- 
mon work in a common climate have tended to establish certain 
well-defined cultural habits among the masses. 

The aristocrats and the educated — the seven per cent — are 
not bound to the soil. They can go south in the winter, or visit 
the Caucasus or the Crimea in the summer, or perhaps even 
make an excursion abroad. The soil which molds the task of 
the peasant is not a compelling power in shaping their interests. 

The biologic and geographic factors already mentioned would 
be sufficient to make for large differences between the rulers 
and the ruled, but far outweighing these are the dissimilarities 
in culture. The social heritage of each is in large measure 
separate. 

Religion. — So far as religion was concerned, the aristocracy, 
if they had any, were technically of the established Orthodox 
faith. Thousands of them, however, were frankly skeptics and 
even those who were not had a belief with an entirely different 
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content from that of the peasants. To them the priest was an 
inferior who must obey their wishes. God had ordained them 
to a superior station in life. The Tsar believed firmly that he 
was divinely appointed to rule. The common people, on the 
other hand, held various faiths. Besides the millions of Jews, 
there were Mohammedans and Roman Catholics. Even the 
peasants who belonged to the Orthodox Church went away 
from its services with quite another feeling than that of the no- 
bility. They were enchanted with the mysteries of the church, 
its magnificent interiors, inspiring music, burning candles, and 
priests in golden robes. They had to pay their tribute to the 
latter even if it meant starvation at home. Underneath their 
devout exteriors the priests often acted as agents of the Tsar's 
police and usually obeyed the dictates of the upper classes. 
They were men to be feared and obeyed. The dominant group 
saw to it that the church was subservient to its interests and 
this inevitably widened the breach between the two classes. As 
a matter of fact, the whole religious experience of the common 
people built up an attitude of mind quite foreign to that of the 
nobility. The former had a superstitious faith that God would 
provide. This is indicated by some of their proverbs. " God, 
who gave us teeth, will also give us the bread." " God gave us 
the body; he will also give us health." Some among them 
recognized vaguely the cost to themselves of the building and 
maintenance of their own churches and would quote the follow- 
ing proverb, " The church is not built of logs, but of [human] 
ribs." Their religious feeling also resulted in superstitious 
practices. A friend of mine in Russia once noticed the people 
trying to stop the spread of fire by placing the ikon, or relig- 
ious picture, between the conflagration and the next house. 
Most of these superstitions and proverbs were not even known 
by the educated and those that were, frequently provoked de- 
rision. Thus the masses had quite a different religious heritage 
from the aristocrats. It made for unlikeness between them. 

Education. — In matters of education there was a far greater 
disparity between the two than in religion. In 191 2 investiga- 
tion showed that less than four per cent of the entire popula- 
tion were in school and of these the largest number were from 
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the aristocratic class. According to the report of the investi- 
gating committee of the Third Duma, the educational influence 
which the schools exerted among the peasants was insignificant. 
Many children, soon after leaving, were found to be illiterate — 
the terms were for only four or five months in the winter, any- 
way. It is no wonder that at the time the war broke out, fifty 
per cent of the soldiers could not even sign their own names, 
and nearer seventy per cent could not read. The peasants 
even acquired a jargon of their own which was not always in- 
telligible to their superiors. In contrast to this lack of educa- 
tion, the children of the nobility were sent to the very best 
schools or had private tutors. They were always taught some 
foreign language, and frequently two or three. Often French 
was as commonly spoken as Russian. Books from Germany, 
France, England, America and Russia were available to them. 
All this was a bond of social solidarity drawing together the 
upper classes, but separating them all the more from the com- 
mon masses. Parallel to the dialect of the peasants, the lan- 
guage of the aristocracy was polished, another fact which 
tended, to some extent, to inhibit easy communication. 

Not only was this difference present, but it was deliberately 
fostered by the ruling classes. Newspapers and magazines 
were carefully kept out of the reach of the peasants, and those 
that had the remotest chance of being read by them were care- 
fully censored. One example of the ruthlessness with which 
this ignorance was jealously guarded is the following: The 
peasants in one village painfully saved up their money by vari- 
ous sacrifices and purchased a moving-picture machine with 
American films. They hoped to learn something in spite of 
their illiteracy. On the first night the pictures were shown, the 
Tsar's pulice broke into the meeting, confiscated the machine, 
and exiled the operator to Siberia. 

Traditions, Folkways and Folksayings. — The result of no 
education for the masses was the building-up of a whole con- 
geries of traditions, folkways and proverbs which were handed 
on by word of mouth. These were the exclusive social heri- 
tage of the peasants, and, for anyone of the upper class to 
understand them, a lifetime of study was required. The peas- 
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ant had no national heroes such as help to galvanize our west- 
ern societies. The nearest approach to them were revolution- 
ists who opposed the government, such as Stenika Razin. The 
average peasant will say he sees no use in the acquisition of 
huge blocks of new territory, a tradition of empire-building, 
that he is no better off because of it, that, on the contrary, 
every war has had a disastrous effect on his own fortunes. To 
use Veblen's phrase, the cultural incidence of the peasant's way 
of life created a viewpoint always different from that of the 
nobility. For example, the sight of those who have been 
arrested awakens in the mind of the peasant only a feeling of 
sympathy and pity. He never calls such an unfortunate wicked, 
but resckastny, or unlucky. 

The propertied classes, on the other hand, could look on 
quite unfeelingly while a peasant was being flogged. They 
had been taught that the State and the Tsar were supreme and 
were always right. The two things which were impressed on 
the Russian officer throughout his military training were first» 
loyalty to the Tsar, and second, loyalty to the nation. The 
clause " loyalty to the nation " seldom implied to the Russian 
officer loyalty to the people ; the thought had never entered his 
mind. The propertied classes in their turn built up a set of 
ideals, customs, etiquette and social usage, a good share of 
which the peasant did not even know about, much less under- 
stand. 

Recreation.— -The gentry were also separated from the peas- 
ants by a wide divergence in their recreational life. The latter 
have the most simple folk pastimes. On Sundays and holidays 
the young men and girls go for festival walks to the accompan- 
iment of their musical instrument, the balilika. Their main 
enjoyment seems to be playful conversation, music and the out- 
of-doors. The peasant falls heir to a wealth of folksongs. 
There are historical epics, and lyrics of love, warfare and death. 
There are nature songs welcoming back the sun after the winter, 
besides special ones for every festival. Some of these are in 
honor of those who have revolted against the government, as is 
the following : 
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On the waters of our little-mother Volga 
The storm is lashing, and the waves rise high ; 
Alone a tiny boat is battling 
Alone 'midst the fury of the gale ; 
But look I at the helm there stands a figure, 
Scorning death in the waters dark and grim, 
'Tis the hero of our little-mother Volga, 
Our Stenika Razin. 

The aristocracy in contrast to these simple pleasures had their 
card, dancing and theatre parties. Tolstoy tells us that it was 
considered good form for every young man to have had at least 
one intrigue with an older married woman; and drinking, gam- 
bling and dissipation were all but universal. Prince Kropotkin 
says that large sums were squandered in amusements abroad. 
Certain German sanitariums were built exclusively for the pur- 
pose of caring for Russians who had become ill in the cafe's of 
Paris. 

Occupation. — Another important factor making for unlike- 
ness between the common mind and the aristocrat was the dif- 
ference in occupation. Instinctive responses are reconditioned 
by the particular experiences the individual undergoes. Chief 
among these is his occupation, yet more of a contrast than ex- 
isted between the classes in this respect can hardly be imagined. 
The peasant was compelled to till the soil, and his portion was 
continually dwindling in size. Since the liberation of the serfs 
in the sixties until the pre-war period, the amount of land held 
by the individual peasant had fallen nearly one-half. When- 
ever crops were at all below normal, large numbers were forced 
to live on what amounted to a starvation diet. Where the Mir 
existed, whatever land there was, was owned in common by the 
entire village. Each peasant received a narrow strip between 
two and ten yards wide, which included both good and bad 
land, and the parts were often widely separated. The nobility 
took little interest in stimulating production and supplying 
modern equipment, so that agricultural backwardness was the 
inevitable result. Wooden plows and harrows were in common 
use ; ropes or fibre thongs were the chief material for the har- 
ness of carts or ploughs. Moreover, the peasant felt that he 
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was being cheated out of what he produced on the land. For 
generations his ancestors had tilled the soil, and the landlord 
had reaped the benefit. Some day the greedy landlords will 
be dispossessed, was the constant thought of the peasant, who 
believed that not he who held the title but he who tilled the 
property was really entitled to own it. In the peasant courts, 
where law is administered on the basis of custom and folkways, 
labor is recognized as " having rights superior to property and 
even kinship". Sons-in-law, stepsons and adopted sons have 
all the inheritance rights of children born in the home, and the 
firstborn son is debarred if he does not take part in the com- 
mon work. 

The landowners and the nobility on their part were taught 
that it was beneath their dignity to do menial labor. It was 
their due to enjoy a life of leisure, or at least a position of com- 
fort in the governmental employ. In the latter position a 
special costume was required to be worn and a system of 
medals, distinctions and honors added to the prestige enjoyed. 

Home Conditions. — Perhaps most striking of all the influences 
tending to make for unlikeness were the home conditions. The 
Russian peasants crave society, and all live together in a village. 
The little wooden huts with thatched roofs usually contain but 
one room and a shed. The one room is kitchen, living-room 
and bedrooms, besides being used for a calf-pen, pig-sty, lamb- 
or horse-stall in cold weather. In summer the children sleep 
outside, doors and windows are open, and the entire family 
spend the day in the fields. But in winter when all sleep in 
the one room and the windows and doors are tightly closed, 
conditions are not enviable. The diet of the peasant is largely 
vegetarian. His bill of fare is made up chiefly of rye bread, 
potatoes, milk products, and the various vegetables in season. 
Nevertheless famines recur periodically and thousands starve as 
they did in 1 891 and 1899. Disease is prevalent owing to the 
lack of sanitation and doctors. In America we have one physi- 
cian to every eight hundred persons, but in the country dis- 
tricts in Russia there was one only for every 21,000. The 
Russian peasant usually had a large family, as is evidenced by 
the rapid increase of the population as a whole, in spite of the 
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high death rate. A woman works at least as hard as her hus- 
band, if not harder. Ordinarily she milks the cow, feeds the 
poultry and live stock, cooks, washes, cares for the children, 
and in summer toils in the fields with the men. 

Across the gulf of caste the educated classes lived in the best 
European style, surrounded by every comfort that money could 
buy. In case of illness they could summon capable profes- 
sional help from the town. The magnificence and luxury of 
some of the homes can hardly be realized by those who have 
not seen the actual palaces on the banks of the Niva in Petro- 
grad. The difference between the peasant and landlord was 
most tellingly felt in the famine years when the peasants and 
their children would die by the thousand, whereas the aristoc- 
racy were living on the fat of the land. Prince Kropotkin told 
me about one of the serfs on a nearby estate who during a 
famine period timidly came up to the landlord's door to beg a 
little bread for his children, only to be taken out and whipped 
for his impudence. 

Peasants Absolutely Unlike the Aristocracy. — All of these 
factors made the ninety-three per cent of the population quite 
unlike the upper seven per cent. We can almost say that they 
were separated from each other in their thinking more com- 
pletely than the United States is separated today from Europe, 
for between America and Europe there is at least a constant 
stream of interchange of ideas, communications and speakers. 
Almost every year some international gathering occurs such as 
a peace conference, a labor gathering, or a disarmament con- 
ference. In Russia national meetings were carefully censored 
or prohibited altogether and there was no adequate means for 
the interchange of ideas between the peasants and the aristo- 
crats. 

Added to this was a caste system which excluded a man born 
a peasant from rising above his class except on occasions of 
rare good luck such as a particularly heroic deed on the battle 
field, or the saving of the life of one of the nobility. 

As a matter of fact, the aristocrats lived in a world so re- 
moved from that of the peasants that they did not even realize 
that they were separated. The proprietary classes did not 
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understand why a peasant should steal in a famine year. Some 
of them did not even realize that the peasant had feelings, that 
he really fell in love, or had sympathies, and an appreciation 
for art and beauty. How absolute was this line of demarcation 
is shown by the fact that Prince Kropotkin told me of a land- 
lord's wife who was astounded to see a peasant girl break into 
tears on hearing that a certain soldier had been killed at the 
front. She could not believe it possible for the peasant classes 
to be really in love. Another noble saw nothing wrong with 
the fact that wounded soldiers had been left for hours by the 
railroad track, uncared for, although there had been room in 
the hospital car with the officers. It shocked him to think of 
soldiers riding in the same car with officers. 

Circumstantial and Social Pressure. — We have now reviewed 
the facts which made for unlikeness in Russia. The ninety- 
three per cent were radically unlike the seven per cent. Let 
us next consider the circumstantial pressure or its product, the 
social pressure, which, as we have indicated, is a second factor 
in every social change. This acts in two ways, as a binder and 
as a stimulus. Unlike groups as characteristically as unlike in- 
dividual organisms react in unlike ways, and if in close contact 
tend to have conflict. Consequently the dominant group erects 
a binder of coercive pressure about the other. This frequently 
curbs instinctive desires and reactions and so itself acts as a 
stimulus to revolt. Such was the case in Russia. 

In 1905 the world had the greatest warning of impending 
disaster that has occurred in recent history. Suddenly an en- 
tire nation of workers and peasants struck. Armed risings of 
peasants broke out spasmodically all over Russia. Not under- 
standing the handwriting on the wall, the upper classes became 
alarmed and persuaded the Tsar to grant certain reforms. It 
was soon apparent, however, that neither he nor the nobility 
had the faintest conception of the longings of the masses, for 
at the first opportunity he violated his most sacred pledges to 
the people, suppressed newspapers, arrested hundreds and dis- 
banded the legislative assembly. 

For years Russia had had a slowly falling barometer of nihil- 
ist and anarchistic assassinations and plots. The nobility were 
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too far removed from the common people to understand what 
was wrong. As in a chemical mixture capable of causing high 
explosion, the elements within the Russian empire had long 
been in the proper proportions to cause the most serious catas- 
trophe in Russian history. In spite of this, the explosion was 
delayed for a time by the strong governmental pressure of a 
highly bureaucratic and centralized system backed by the ruth- 
less use of force. The racial and religious divergencies among 
the masses, which we have indicated, acted as one deterrent. 
Peasants from one district were always used to quell disorder 
in another where the customs and habits of the people and per- 
haps even the language or dialect were quite different. At 
every point the peasants were hemmed in by government offi- 
cials who restricted their every movement. The Ispravnik, or 
police commissioner, had general supervision over each district. 
His will was law. He could fine or imprison any one he chose. 
Under him was the Uriadnik, or constable, also having abso- 
lute power but subject to the disapproval of the Ispravnik. He 
could enter any house at any time of day or night to make in- 
spection without a warrant. Besides these officials there was 
the Zemsky Nachalnik who had administration over all the 
rural institutions and was higher than the Uriadnik. He could 
depose the elected officials of the peasant commune or Mir and 
order any peasant flogged. He belonged to the nobility and 
naturally would not betray their interests. The only way to 
placate an angry official was through bribery. Taxes were ex- 
tremely heavy, in some cases more than the total income from 
the land. Yet since the village commune was responsible col- 
lectively for the payment of the tax, and the peasant could not 
by law leave his village without its consent, he was hopelessly 
under bondage. The least delinquency might result in im- 
prisonment and a heavy flogging. An elaborate system of 
espionage was used to make still more difficult any resistance 
on the part of the peasant. Yet the very pressure of this 
coercive force acted as a stimulus to revolt. By its action it 
generated the friction which would make for its own negation. 

The Revolutionists. — When two unlike groups react against 
each other, it may happen that a third group is produced. In 
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Russia some from among the educated classes had at least par- 
tially broken through the wall which separated them from the 
peasants. They were the ones who had the sympathy and 
imagination to see the differences between the upper classes 
and the masses and to realize that some change must come. 
But they were prophets without honor. As soon as the group 
voiced their feelings the Tsar's machine took action. They 
were either silenced, exiled or jailed. This experience intensi- 
fied the unlikeness between them and the ruling class. At the 
same time, workers who had attempted to protest against their 
condition were also arrested by the hundred. In the Tsar's 
jails and in exile these two groups shared a like experience and 
became more or less likeminded. How partial this was, at best, 
can be seen from the experience of Dostievsky, the writer. He 
was born into a family belonging to the lowest ranks of the 
nobility, to the social group which furnished the minor public 
servants. He was arrested and exiled to Siberia for a remark 
made at a literary club about the necessity of liberating the 
serfs. In the Siberian prisons he was in constant association 
with peasants, yet he could not break down the obstacles which 
centuries had erected between the classes. He once tried to 
join a hunger strike of the prisoners, a protest against their in. 
adequate diet, but the others were suspicious. They said, 
"Why should you join in the strike? You buy your own 
food." Dostievsky says it was one of the saddest experiences 
of his whole prison life. He realized that if he should remain 
in the prison for a century he would never bridge the gulf of 
class. Nevertheless, a small but energetic protocracy of revo- 
lutionists was being created. There were thus three groups in 
Russia, the large peasant masses, a small militant revolutionary 
group, and the seven per cent aristocracy. Of the three, the 
peasants and the revolutionary group were the nearest alike, 
but to some extent the moderate revolutionists did understand 
the aristocracy and shared their views. In so far as this was 
true, they acted as a mediating group between the other two. 

Adopting Marxian Theory. — The more bitterly the revolu- 
tionists were persecuted, the more firmly convinced they be- 
came that there was nothing to be hoped for from the Tsar's 
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government. It was natural that they should look about for 
better theories of government. Now Germany and France 
were alive with the Marxian dogmas and it was only to be ex- 
pected that the overwhelming majority of the revolutionists 
should adopt such theories wholesale, for their humanitarian 
ideas and reactions had been suppressed by persecution. Many 
of them had fled abroad after years of suffering under the Tsar's 
system and, pursued by the Tsar's spies, naturally sought the 
" aid and comfort " of the radicals of other lands. This created 
common bonds of likeness between them and a common phil- 
osophy of life and government. Moreover the extreme bitter- 
ness of the struggle in Russia and the contrasts in wealth and 
poverty helped to create a desire to have all the control, even 
of factories and property, in the hands of the ninety- three per 
cent. One has only to read such biographies as The Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution, or a revolutionary his- 
tory such as The Birth of the Russian Democracy to see the in- 
fluence of the Tsar's machine on the revolutionists. His very 
binder of jails, repression and exile, which was intended to sup- 
press unlike reactions to the government and the regime of 
privilege, itself served as a stimulus and warped the minds of 
the revolters still further from the average or norm of their 
class. We can realize this very clearly if we take the lives of 
two prominent Bolsheviks. Lenin was born in the city of Sim- 
birsk fifty years ago, where his father was director of the high 
school. When he was seventeen, his elder brother was hanged 
by the Tsar for taking part in a student revolutionary move- 
ment. When Lenin entered the university he was promptly 
excluded. Nevertheless, after four years of private study he 
did succeed in passing the examination for the bar, but was 
arrested in Petrograd soon afterwards for organizing a group of 
workers. After a long period in jail, he was exiled to Siberia 
in the latter nineties, where he wrote two books, The Aim of 
the Social Democratic Party and The Growth of Capitalism in 
Russia. As a result of their publication, Russia became too 
hot for him, and he fled abroad, joining the revolutionary group 
of Russians in Switzerland. It is obvious that such an experi- 
ence, beginning with the death of his brother on the gallows , 
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and ending with imprisonment and exile, would warp the mind 
and outlook of anyone. In 1903 at a conference of the Social 
Democratic Party, Lenin led a faction which pledged itself to 
" pure revolutionary action " without any compromise with the 
bourgeois parties. His faction secured the majority of the 
delegates and ever since has been nicknamed the majority, or 
Bolshevik. 

Another of the prominent Bolshevik leaders, Leonid B. 
Krassin, Commissioner of Trade, was a native of Siberia. He 
entered the Petrograd Technological Institute, and was expelled 
three years later for participating in a student mutiny. In 1892 
he was serving in the army but was arrested in connection with 
the case of a Social Democrat distributing propaganda among 
railway workers. Exile to Siberia was the penalty ; there he 
gained considerable reputation by constructing a railroad. For 
this achievement he was permitted to return to the technical 
institute but was again expelled in 1898. He next supervised 
the construction of a central electric station at Baku, at the 
same time helping to establish printing presses for propaganda 
purposes. In 1901 he was a member of the central committee 
of the Russian Social Democratic Labor Party and was arrested 
in consequence, in 1905. He managed to escape to Switzer- 
land and after some negotiation his friends secured permission 
for him to return to Petrograd to run the cable system. Once 
more his revolutionary activity became known and he was 
forced abroad. This time he went to Germany and secured 
appointment as a representative of a German firm which had 
high influence in the Tsar's court. His recognized ability was 
such that at the outbreak of the war the Russian government 
placed him in charge of certain of the German manufacturing 
plants. He retained this position until he joined the Bolshevik 
government. 

In both these cases we have men who have had long records 
of exile and imprisonment. Had they been born in America 
with their initiative and ability, they might have held posts 
of honor in the commonwealth. Born in Russia and sub- 
ject to the Tsar's coercive pressure, they adopted Marxian views 
and became revolutionary leaders. Their experience in the 
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jails and in exile profoundly affected their theories. We have 
now and then seen something of the same sort happen in the 
United States. There are those who would say that it has been 
exemplified in Eugene Debs, long a Democratic party sup- 
porter, who was jailed for refusing to obey an injunction, and 
thereafter became the Socialist party's candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

The Revolution. — In spite of the unlikeness of the masses 
and the activity of the revolutionists, the Tsar's binder of cir- 
cumstantial pressure was too strong to permit an overthrow of 
the existing order. But in case of war the peasants could be 
conscripted and plunged into the maelstrom to become cannon 
fodder over issues about which they knew little and cared less. 
It was thus in the World War that Russia mobilized sixteen 
million men; they were snatched from their homes, perhaps 
not to return on furlough during three long years of war. 
Their wage was the mere pittance of twenty-five cents a month. 
They ate out of a common dishpan, seven soldiers dipping their 
wooden spoons into the same bowl for their noonday meal. 
There was little or no welfare work done for them ; they died 
like flies. These great masses of soldiers were alike, but it took 
nearly three years of association together at the front and in 
the garrison cities for them to realize their power. The inti- 
mate association and contact of life in the trenches had created 
a conscious solidarity which had never before been felt. The 
Tsar himself had wrecked his own powerful binder of circum- 
stantial pressure, which before had prevented the revolution, 
by placing in the hands of millions of likeminded soldiers 
machine guns and rifles. It needed only a few sparks from a 
hungry mob in Petrograd to set off the greatest explosion of 
the Twentieth Century. The Tsar was swept aside, a Tempor- 
ary Government was appointed, and behind the scenes were 
ruling Councils of Soldiers, Workers and Peasants' Deputies. 

The Temporary Government. — At once the upper classes be- 
gan to understand something of the gulf that separated them 
from the masses. Said a general in Turkestan : " Before, I 
could shoot a man if he did not follow my order; today I must 
reason with him. I feel like a man who has been eating Rus- 
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sian food all his life and is suddenly forced to eat Chinese food 
with chop sticks. My stomach won't stand it." One Russian 
officer, realizing at last that he did not understand the people, 
said, " All my life I have had a little fence around my brain 
shutting me off from the common people." Even after the 
revolution it was impossible to break down these mental bar- 
riers, as is evidenced by the following typical illustration. Soon 
after the revolution an order was issued stating that hereafter 
officers need not be addressed as " Your highborn excellency ". 
One colonel on being informed of this change by his adjutant 
exclaimed in great rage, " Do you mean to tell me that some 
insignificant dirt of a soldier will call me simply Mr. Colonel? " 
On being assured that it was the latest order, the colonel 
jumped up, smashed his chair into splinters on the floor and 
left the regiment never to return. 

After the revolution the Temporary Government, made up 
of various coalition parties, was supposed to be in full control. 
In reality the Soviets of soldiers, workers and peasants were the 
real power. Whereas the Soviets were composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the masses and therefore like them, the Tempor- 
ary Government included such of the intellectuals as Miliukov 
and Gutchkov. How far unlike the common people they were 
is now apparent to everyone. The Foreign Minister, Miliukov, 
stated to the world that the Russian people wanted to fight 
until they could add Constantinople to their empire. In re- 
ality the common people did not care about fighting for one 
foot of foreign soil, and were even willing to sacrifice some 
that they had. So unpopular was his declaration that Miliukov 
was compelled to resign at once. The stern logic of events has 
forced many of the intellectuals to realize how widely separated 
they really were, and the Temporary Government was, from the 
common people. Baron Rosen, for example, is today willing 
to admit : " There is an almost impassable gulf of mutual non- 
comprehension which divides the masses and the classes in 
Russia. The desire to fight and the yearning of the people for 
Constantinople are creations of the brain of an infinitesimally 
small — compared with the bulk of the nation — circle of intel- 
lectuals, who, by the control of the press and their influence on 
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the government, are enabled to create the illusion of ' public 
opinion '." Kerensky and those in the government still con- 
tinued to talk war and complete agreement with Allied aims. 

On the other hand, the Bolsheviks, who for the moment were 
far more like the common people in their thinking, readily won 
converts by the thousand with their popular slogan, " Peace, 
Land and Bread ". The circumstantial pressure had been re- 
moved. Behind the scenes in every city and town in Russia 
ruled the councils of soldiers, workers and peasants. What- 
ever this group really wanted they got. To cite but one in- 
stance, in Turkestan the military governor, General Kuropatkin, 
a former Commander-in-Chief of all the Russian armies, was 
arrested and sent to Petrograd. 

The Bolshevik Government. — In view of all this, it was only 
natural that the small and active protocracy of Bolsheviks, who 
did to some extent understand the thoughts and desires of the 
people, should seize control. As Sir George Buchanan, the 
English Ambassador, said, " They had won over the majority 
of the soldiers, the workingmen and the peasants," and were 
firmly in the saddle. That they had the masses behind them 
is now admitted by Kerensky when he says, " The Bolsheviks 
gained a majority in the Petrograd Soviet on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. The same happened everywhere with lightning 
rapidity." 

But while the Bolsheviks were far nearer the real desires of 
the masses in the slogan " Peace, Land and Bread ", they were 
not nearer to them in theory. Their theory was a derivative 
from the Marxian and totally foreign to the masses, a fact of 
which the Bolsheviks were well aware. Says Lenin in a pam- 
phlet for party members only, " The advance guard of the Pro- 
letariat of the Communistic Party manipulates the non-party 
mass of the workers, educates them, prepares them, trains them 
in the school of Communism (first the workers, then the peas- 
ants) in order that they may some time take over into their own 
hands the conduct of all their affairs." 

Lenin did not believe in waiting until the peasants and work- 
ers had become familiar with his ideas ; he started immediately 
to apply the theories he had been preaching all his life. The 
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banks were seized and nationalized. The factories were turned 
over to the workers, and the peasants were urged to expropri- 
ate the land. Lenin took immediate steps to stop the war, 
which was unpopular. It is only fair to say, however, that 
when Germany insisted on an outrageous and shameful peace 
treaty, he considered renewing the fight. Indeed, he made a 
definite offer to Raymond Robins to oppose ratification of the 
treaty, provided England and America would pledge Russia 
their support. No answer was ever received from the Allied 
governments to this offer and the peace was consummated. All 
power had been given to the Soviets as soon as the Bolsheviks 
had taken the power. These councils were based on a com - 
bination of geographical representation in the villages and an 
industrial representation in the cities and towns. They were 
largely controlled by Communists. It was inevitable that they 
should themselves gradually apply the same methods that the 
Tsar had used in his machine of governmental pressure. Thus 
the Bolsheviks adopted censorship of the press and built up a 
very effective secret service organization along the lines of the 
Tsar's spy system. It was called the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission for Fighting Counter-Revolution, Speculation and 
Sabotage. In the course of two years' work, according to its 
own record, it suppressed three hundred and forty-four revolts 
and shot over eight thousand people. 

The measures which the Bolsheviks enacted broke down the 
iron-clad compartments which had separated the ruling classes 
from the masses. In the first place, each racial group in the 
population was given the right to form a separate state. All of 
these were then federated into the Soviet Republic. The 
propertied classes were for a time disfranchised and made 
propertyless, and the result was that they soon found them- 
selves working side by side with peasants and workers. It was 
only a matter of months before the majority began to have a 
dim understanding of the feelings of the peasant classes. To- 
day scores of them testify that they never understood what it 
was to be a peasant and go hungry until they themselves had 
felt the pangs of hunger. Although the Bolshevik policies 
definitely antagonized a large number of the seven per cent and 
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forced them into open counter-revolution or onto foreign soil, 
it did make many of the intellectuals mingle with the peasants 
and so grow more likeminded to them. This in itself acted as 
a strong force toward breaking down the barriers that had 
formerly existed between the two classes. 

In those things which did not depend on the Marxian theory, 
such as education and child welfare, the Bolsheviks were able 
to act. According to the May, 192 1, report of the Russian 
Unions, they alone had established over ten thousand new 
schools in Russia. This is in addition to the number started 
for the rest of the population by the Department of Education. 
Hundreds of children's homes have also been initiated. When 
it came to the matter of text books, pencils, ink and equipment 
generally, these depended somewhat on Bolshevik theories and 
here it is that we find scarcity and need. 

As has always happened in any government in which social- 
ists have attempted to apply their theories quickly and in large 
doses, production falls off and mere existence becomes most 
difficult for the common people. In Russia, which had been 
bled white by a four years' war, conditions went from bad to 
worse as civil war and intervention continued. The peasants 
were tired of war and revolution. They cared not who was in 
power, provided they could have their land, till the soil, and 
secure the goods they needed in exchange for their crops. By 
a combination of causes, the civil war, intervention, the block- 
ade, and false economic theories, food was made more and 
more scarce until the Bolsheviks could not furnish a sufficient 
amount for their own departments. The supply of clothes, 
medicines, soap, agricultural implements and railroad equip- 
ment dwindled. Lenin's mind, warped by the experience of 
a Tsar's environment, was going through a trial-and-error pro- 
cess in which he was learning, as were all his followers. It is 
the same old story, true the world over. Let any socialist who 
has been fighting in opposition all his life suddenly be given 
power. If he holds his position long enough, he will be acting 
quite differently from his course at the start. There have been 
many instances of this in the United States, when a man such 
as Lunn has been elected to office on the Socialist platform and 
has ended by becoming a party Democrat. 
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Ever since the Bolsheviks took control, step by step they 
have been abandoning their earliest positions. First, Lenin 
advocated a uniform wage rate for all. Today he is paying the 
workers according to an output test. He began by urging the 
confiscation of all factories and their management by th£ work- 
ers. Today they are being run under the direction of experts 
appointed by a Supreme Council of National Economy, and 
Lenin is bargaining with the capitalists of Europe to come in 
and run his industries. 

Lenin entered upon his power by nationalizing the land and 
compelling the peasants to yield all their products to the state. 
This was unpopular. Today there is practically private owner- 
ship in land, subject to redivision by the villages, and the peas- 
ants can sell their products after they have paid a tax to the gov- 
ernment. Lenin has definitely used the incentive of private prop- 
erty to induce increased production. A cooperative brother- 
hood of individuals working without the spirit of monetary gain 
for the benefit of all, still remains a dream in Russia. In nearly 
all cases where the Communist management has been tried on 
large farms it has proved a failure. 

At the beginning, Lenin talked of doing away with money 
entirely and substituting work checks which would be good only 
to those who had actually done work, and which would be void 
after a certain period. Today he is introducing a silver-secured 
currency. 

Last winter almost everything in Russia was free to the peo- 
ple. Privileges were given merely on an order written by the 
proper authority. Street cars, electric light, train travel, bread 
and food of every description, all were given out by the gov- 
ernment. Today the system has broken down. The Bolshe- 
viks are now charging 300 roubles per kilometer on the railroad 
and all those who are not state employees must feed themselves. 

Lenin began by confiscating bank accounts above a very 
meagre amount, and all valuables in safety deposit vaults. To- 
day unlimited deposits are again permissible. 

In all these respects we have logical reactions from the stim- 
uli of an autocratic Tsar's regime. Once the authority of the 
circumstantial pressure of the Tsar's despotic system had broken 
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down, it was almost inevitable that the extreme elements within 
the revolutionary party should secure control. The extent to 
which it is true that those in power have been the ones who 
were warped by a harsh experience under the Tsar can be seen 
by the Bolsheviks' own statements. There are only two of the 
eighteen People's Commissioners who have not served a jail 
sentence under the Tsar's regime for a political offense, and 
several of them have been sentenced as many as seven times. 
In the Moscow Soviet, which wields more influence than any 
other in Russia, in February, 1920, out of 1532 representatives, 
23.9 per cent had been tried for political activity, 87 as many 
as three times each; 19.2 per cent had been imprisoned; 7 per 
cent had been deported ; and 1 per cent had been sent with the 
criminal work crews to Siberia. These men were the products 
of Tsaristic aggression, and as they came to put their theories 
to the test, soon saw the need for modification. It was appar- 
ent that they could not long remain in power unless they could 
secure sufficient production to meet the needs of the people. 
Just as all human effort has been guided by trial and error, so 
the Bolsheviks were bound to try out their theories, then, 
learning by the results of the reaction, to change their methods. 
Today we find that the Bolsheviks, except for phraseology and 
desire for world revolution and foreign propaganda, are rapidly 
approaching the other nations of Europe in their methods. 

Relations with the Allies. — Ever since the Allies awoke to 
find the dreaded products of the Tsar's regime, Lenin and 
Trotsky, in power, they have been trying to explain the phe- 
nomenon. Not understanding all the social forces that had pro- 
duced this coup on the part of the Bolsheviks, Allied represen- 
tatives attempted to account for it by the " German Agent " 
theory. As was to be expected of two groups so totally dis- 
similar to each other as Russia and the rest of Europe, war and 
blockade followed. What was this but a consequence of unlike 
groups reacting toward each other? This is clearly seen in the 
attitude of the Bolsheviks in their press, toward the so-called 
capitalistic countries, and in the attitude of our press toward 
the Bolshevik system. Each not only points out every discern- 
ible weakness but violently denounces the other in terms which 
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are far more derogatory than accurate. Granted that the Bol- 
shevik theories are impracticable, the statements of our press 
have been confused, misleading and often false. From No- 
vember, 191 7, on, the press of the world has been flooded with 
a mass of conflicting stories of fact and fiction about the theories 
held by the Bolsheviks and the conditions created by them- 
Society always centers its attention on the spectacular phe- 
nomena which every one recognizes as unusual, instead of at- 
tempting to understand what produced them. The Bolsheviks 
have been treated to a mass of denunciation and hatred, giving 
them more free advertising in a shorter time than has been en- 
joyed by any other group seizing power of which we have 
record. In reality the Bolsheviks are as much the victims of 
their social environment and the social factors at work in the 
Tsar's Empire as is a chemical compound the result of the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. The fact that we have been 
shocked by some of the real or alleged crimes attributed to the 
Bolsheviks, does not change the underlying sociological causes 
which produced them. What scientist would dare assert that 
had he been one of a group whose liberties and initiative were 
impinged on, curbed and suppressed by the social heritage of a 
Tsar's tyranny, he himself might not now be in the Bolshevik 
ranks? Instead of centering our attention and denunciations 
on the Bolsheviks themselves, we should rather have tried to 
understand what produced them. 

One sociological lesson which the Bolshevik revolution 
teaches is that wherever ninety or more per cent of the people 
are separated from the governing and ruling classes by walls of 
social custom, training, economic privilege and life experience, 
there must be the possibility of social explosion. In the United 
States we already see the faint beginnings of su ch a situation. 
In our great business processes, the iron and steel industry, for 
example, we have over one hundred thousand workers, cut 
off from their masters, the steel magnates. Such a keen 
student of labor as Whiting Williams, after first-hand study, 
concludes that the ignorance of both the worker and the em- 
ployer about each other is astounding. " To each the other 
stands as the X in the equation of the factory organization. '* 
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Fortunately there are those in America who have already sensed 
the danger. Another lesson for us in our relationship with 
Russia should be not less apparent. If we isolate her, blockade 
her and refuse to have anything to do with her people, there 
will be mutual and growing misunderstanding. On the other 
hand, if we encourage the exchange of goods, send in our tech- 
nical experts, provide food relief and educational help, we shall 
break down suspicion and misinformation and help to make the 
American and Russian people more tolerant of each other and 
consequently a little more likeminded. 

The Future. — It is impossible to predict the future course of 
the Russian revolution because it rests on a number of variables. 
How far the Bolsheviks will progress will depend to some extent 
on how actively they push education, insure justice, and permit 
the play of individual initiative. Will they, for instance, allow 
the wills of individuals and minorities who differ from them to 
function constructively ? Their attitude in a period of civil war 
and foreign intervention is hardly a fair test. America's own 
experience with free speech during the war was not in accord 
with our democratic tradition. 

Certain definite things about the Russian revolution, however, 
are predictable. In the first place, the Bolsheviks cannot per- 
manently remain in power if they build up a wall between 
themselves and the mass of the people. To some extent they 
have done this already. If the Communist Party becomes in 
its turn separated from the peasants and unresponsive to them, 
it can only remain in power by means of an adequate machine 
of governmental pressure. If, however, the Bolsheviks are 
willing to change their theories to meet the demands of the 
population and the needs of the situation, they may retain the 
government for a period of years. The bulk of the population 
has so long been forced to submit to the strong pressure of a 
Tsar's autocracy that they are far more docile than almost any 
other race in Europe. These three years of rule have already 
demonstrated that the Bolsheviks can easily build up and main- 
tain a strong circumstantial pressure against revolution. If, in 
addition, the Bolsheviks can keep open the lines of intercom- 
munication, interstimulation and response between the Com- 
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munist Party and the masses of the people, regardless of 
whether they rule in a more or less autocratic and dictatorial 
fashion, they may have a chance to remain in power, for in that 
case the majority of the people would not be so far removed 
but that each could mutually understand the other. There will 
be a certain amount of likemindedness existing between the 
rulers and the ruled. If this be true, it may be that the future 
in Russia for a long time to come will be one of slow evolution 
rather than dangerous and damaging revolution. 
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